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THE TOWER OF LONDON,.—No. I. 





[Byward Tower and Stone Brid with Drawbridge leading to the Wharf.] 


Tue series of buildings termed the Tower of London 
occupies an extensive area to the east of the city, on the 
north bank of the Thames. The following description, 
though the terms in which it is conveyed are not rigidly 
exact, may convey a general idea of the form of the 
Tower :— 

The area may be termed a circle, which is described 
by a wide and spacious ditch, or moat, running round 
the walls, and the river. The centre of this circle is 
occupied by the most conspicuous and the most ancient 
portion of the Tower, the citadel or keep, which was the 
original Tower of London, and was occupied as the 
royal palace. This is a massive quadrangular building, 
having a turret at each angle rising considerably above 
the roof. It is termed the White Tower. The White 
Tower stands in the centre, or nearly so, of a square or 
inclosure, called the Inner Ward; the buildings com- 
posing which are appropriated to the Ordnance Office, 
the ancient and modern armouries, store-houses, resi- 
dent governor’s house, &c. The Inner Ward is en- 


circled by the Outer Ward, a narrow street, or rather 
Vou. V. 





lane, running round the Tower, which is appropriated to 
offices, residences, barracks, &c., and in which are seve- 
ral public-houses. The walls have cannon mounted at 
the embrasures. ‘“ Within the walls is comprised a 
superficies of twelve acres and five roods. The exterior 
circumference of the ditch measures 330 yards, inde- 
pendently of its sloping banks; and, on the side of 
Tower Hill, its width is at the top from thirty to forty- 
two yards: on the side next the river, from which it is 
separated by a spacious raised wharf, or platform, its 
width is from forty to fifty yards*.” 

The principal entrance into the Tower is at the west 
angle, through a series of gates (four in number) lead- 
ing through an inclosure, and over a stone bridge 
thrown across the ditch, or moat. Two of these gates, 

* Britton and Brayley’s ‘ Memoirs of the Tower,’ p. 211. This 
book, which is an octavo volume of — 400 pages, along with 
the larger and more elaborate work of Mr. mt oy | (‘ History of 
the Tower,’ 2 vols. 4to.), form the chief authorities from which the 
present account is taken, The latter work is the basis of all other 
subsequent accounts of the Tower. Some assistance will be derived 
from Meyrick’s ‘ Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour.’ 
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the third and fourth, age flanked by round towers, 
The wood-cut at the heaél of this arti¢le represents the 
bridge and fourth gateway, whieh is termed the Byward 
Tower. The little drawbridge conducts across the 
ditch, through two gateways, to the wharf on the 
Thames. At.thke east end of this wharf there is a gate 
which wives egress from the Tower, from which circum- 
stunce the lower part of the Outer Ward and the wharf 
is in considerable use as a thoroughfare. 

At the principal entrance to the Tower, on the west, 
there were formerly, as we are told by Mr. Bayley, con- 
siderable outworks, which were enclosed by a smail 
moat, forming what is termed a barbican, or barbacan. 
This was the post of an advanced guard, where a por- 
ter was stationed to keep “ watch and ward,” and to 
announce in due form all state arrivals; and where 
strangers were detained until their business was made 
known to the governor. These feudal ceremonies were 
observed down to the reign of James I., when they 
gradually fell into disuse. 

Befure proceeding further to describe the Tower, it is 
desirable to advert, not in a querulous or an invidious 
spirit, toa complaint very generally made. In doing 
so we have the sanction of Mr. Bayley’s example, who, 
in his * History of the Tower,’ speaks of the matter in 
strong and pointed terms. Without entering into the 
question how far the taste and habits of the people 
would be affected by throwing open our national col- 
lections to their inspection, in the same way as at the 
British Museum or the National Gallery, it will at least 
be conceded that, if any part of such an establishment 
as the Tower is to be exhibited for money, the fees of 
admission should be moderate. The price of admission 
to see the Tower collections is six shillings! This is a 
heavy tax on a working man, who might wish to give 
his family the enjoyment of a rational pleasure by a 
visit to the Tower. Besides, the money is paid, not for 
seeing the Tower, but the collections contained in mo- 
dern buildings. The keep, or citadel, formerly the 
palace; the church, or chapel, where repose many of 
the illustrious unfortunates whose names are connected 
with the Tower history; the Beauchamp tower, on the 
walls of which are still preserved a number of inscrip- 
tions, written to beguile the sad hours of imprisonment, 
are all closed against the general visitor. ‘The regalia, 
or crown jewels, which are contained in a small tower 
at the north-east angle of the Inner Ward, were first 
exhibited to the public during the reign of Charles II., 
which was permitted in order to make up deficiencies in 
the emoluments of the keeper of the regalia, which had 
been reduced. But a visit to the Tower was a recrea- 
tion much earlier than that period. Whatever had been 
given, however, to the servants or attendants was 
merely a gratuity, at the discretion of the visitor, which 
was always thankfully accepted. After the serious 
duties of the warders, in guarding prisoners, &c., had 
become greatly diminished, they betook themselves to 
the more pleasant task of acting as guides, or “ cice- 
roni;” and at last, though at a comparatively recent 
period, the gratuity was changed into a fixed and com- 
pulsory payment, the exacting of which has been ever 
since tacitly permitted by the authorities. 

Paul Hentzner, a German, who visited England 
towards the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1598, has left the following description of it at that 
time :— 

** Upon entering the Tower of London, we were 
obliged to leave our swords at the gate, and deliver 
them to the guard. When we were introduced we 
were shown above a hundred pieces of arras belonging 
to the crown, made of gold, silver, and silk ; several 
saddles covered with velvet: of different colours; an 
immense quantity of bed furniture, such as canopies 
and the like, some of them most richly ornamented 
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with pearl; some royal dresses, so extremely magni- 
fieent as to raise any one’s admiration at the sums 
they must have cost. We were next led to the armoury, 
in which are these particularities: spears out of which 
you may shoot; shields that will give fire four times; 
a-great many rich halberds, commenly called partisans, 
with which the guard defend the royal person in battle, 
some lances covered with red and green velvet, and 
the suit of armour of King Henry VIILI.; many and 
very beautiful arms, as well for men as for horse-fights; 
the lance of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, three 
spans thick—([this, Dr. Meyrick says, was a bourdon- 
nass, or hollow lance] ; two pieces of cannon, the one 
fires three, the other seven ba'ls at a time; two others 
made of wood, which the English had at the siege of 
Boulogne in France ; and by this stratagem, without 
which they could not have succeeded, they struck a 
terror as at the appearance of artillery, and the town 
was surrendered upon articles. Nineteen cannons of 
a thicker make than ordinary, and in a room apart 
thirty-six of a smaller; other cannons for chain shot, 
and balls proper to bring down masts of ships; cross 
bows, bows and arrows, of which to this day the Eng- 
lish make great use in their exercises. But who can 
relate all that is to be seen here? Eight or nine men 
employed by the year are scarce sufficient to keep all 
the arms bright. 

“The mint for coining money is in the Tower. 
N.B. It is to be noted that when any of the nobility 
are sent hither, on the charge of high crimes, punish- 
able with death, such as murder, &c., they seldom or 
never recover their liberty. Here was beheaded Anna 
Bolen, wife of King Henry VIII., and lies buried in 
the chapel, but without any inscription; and Queen 
Elizabeth was kept prisoner here by her sister Queen 
Mary, at whose death she was enlarged, and by right 
called to the throne. 

* On coming out of the Tower we were led to a small 
house close by, where are kept variety of creatures, 
viz., three lionesses, one lion of great size, called 
Edward VI., from his having been born in that reign; 
a tiger, a lynx; a wolf, excessively old: this is a very 
scarce animal in England, so that their sheep and 
cattle stray about in great numbers without any danger, 
though without anybody to keep them: there is, besides, 
a porcupine and an eagle; all these creatures are kept 
in a remote place, fitted up for the purpose with wooden 
lattices, at the queen’s expense. 

“Near to this Tower is a large open space: on the 
highest part of it [Tower Hill] is erected a wooden 
scaffold, for the execution of noble criminals; upon 
which, they say, three princes of England, the last of 
their families, have been beheaded for high treason. 
On the Thames close by are a great many cannon, 
such chiefly as are used at sea*.” 

From the mention of the menagerie in Paul Heniz- 
ner’s * Visit to the Tower,’ we may here introduce an 
account of it, as that grand attraction of the visiters 
is now completely removed. The common phrase made 
use of by tourists of “ seeing the lions” of a place, 
doubtless originated from the practice of visiting the 
wild animals formerly kept in the Tower. “ In the 
barbarous ages,’ says the author of the Ist Volume 
of the ‘ Menageries,’ in the ‘ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge,’ “ beasts of prey were considered the espe- 
cial property of kings, as something typical of their 
power and greatness. In the fortress where the crown of 
our ancient monarclis was kept were also confined their 
lions. These were generally maintained at the expense 
of the people, and sometimes of the civie officers ot 
London, by special writ; and the keeper of the lions 
was a person of rank attached to the court, Gradually 


* Paul Hentzner’s ‘ Journey into England’ in the year 1598. 
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this exertion of the royal prerogative fell into decay; 
and if a foreign potentate presented a tiger or a leopard 
to the king, as was often the case with the rulers of the 
maritime states of Africa, the animal was given to the 
keeper of the menagerie to add to his stock of attrac- 
tions for the public. Further, no care was taken of 
the collection on the part of the sovereign or the 
government.” 

The first notice of a royal menagerie in England 
places this establishment at Woodstock, where King 
Henry I. had a collection of lions, leopards, and other 
strange beasts. Three leopards were presented to 
Henry III. by the Emperor Frederick II., himself a 
zoologist of no mean rank. From Woodstock they 
were transferred to the Tower; and numerous orders, 
issued in this and the succeeding reigns to the sheriffs 
of London and of the counties of Bedford and Buck- 
ingham to provide for the maintenance of the animals 
and their keepers, are extant among the records. Thus 
in the year 1252 the sheriffs of London were com- 
manded to pay fourpence a day for the maintenance of 
a white bear; and in the following year to provide a 
muzzle and chain to hold the said bear while fishing or 
washing himself in the river Thames. In 1256 they 
were directed to build a house in the Tower fir an 
elephant which had been presented to the king by 
Louis, King of France, which house is directed to be 
“ forty feet long and twenty feet deep ;” and a second 
writ occurs in which they were ordered to provide neces- 
saries for him and his keepers. From various orders 
during the reigns of Edward I., II., and III., we learn 
that the allowance for each lion or leopard was sixpence 
a day, and the wages of their keeper three halfpence. 
At later periods the office of keeper of the lions was 
held by some person of quality about the king, 
with a fee of sixpence a day for himself, and the same 
for every lion or leopard under his charge. On these 
terms it was granted by King Henry VI., first to 
Robert Mansfield, Esq., marshall of his hall, and after- 
wards to Thomas Rookes, his dapifer. It was not 
unfrequently held by the lieutenant or constable of the 
Tower himself, on the condition of his providing a 
sufficient deputy. There was also another office in the 
royal household somewhat resembling this in name, 
that of master guider, and ruler of the king’s bears and 
apes ; but the latter animals appear to have been kept 
solely fur the royal “ game and pleasure.” During all 
this period, and even almost down to our own times, 
the common phrase of “ seeing the lions” in the Tower 
appears to have been almost literally correct, for we 
seldom hear of any other animals confined there than 
lions or leopards. Howel tells us in his ‘ Londinopolis,’ 
published in 1657, that there were then six lions in the 
Tower, and makes no allusion to any other animals as 
being at that time contained in it. In 1708 some 
improvement had taken place; for there were then, 
according to Strype, no fewer than eleven lions, twe 
leopards or tigers (the worthy historian, it seems, knew 
not which), three eagles, two owls, two cats of the 
mountain, and a jackal. Maitland gives a much larger 
catalogue as existing there in 1754; and this is still 
further extended in a little pamphlet, entitled ‘ An 
Historical Description of the Tower and its Curiosities,’ 
published in 1774. Ms 

The preceding account of the Tower menagerie is 
taken from a very beautiful work published in 1829, 
which contains descriptions and spirited engravings of 
upwards of sixty different beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
then in the colleetion. During the latter part of the 
eighteenth and early part of the present century, 
that increasing half-kind of knowledge which sees 
its deficiencies, and yet is ashamed to acknowledge 
them, made it be regarded as an amusement fit only 
for children to visit “the lions” im the Tower, 





During the busy time of the war also government had 
enough on its hands, without thinking of the Tower 
menagerie. In the year 1522, the entire collection 
consisted of a grizzly bear, an elephant, and one or two 
birds. At that time Mr. Alfred Cops was appointed 
keeper of the lions; and that gentleman laboured 
assiduously to bring up the collection to the improved 
state of zoological information. The book to which we 
have referred, ‘ The Tower Menagerie,’ is a fine and 
beautiful testimony to his abilities and iidustry. But 
the establishment of the Zoological Society’s Gardens 
in Regent’s Park—an era in the history of zoology in 
Britain—and the removal of the menagerie at Exeter 
Change to the Surrey Zoological Gardens, obviated any 
necessity that might be pleaded for maintaining the 
Tower menagerie. It has therefore been altogether 
superseded. 

To the removal of the menagerie might be added the 
removal of the ancient armouries and other curiosities 
to the British Museum. They scarcely perform the 
legitimate purpose of their preservation where they 
now are; and since the transfer of the Mint from 
within the Tower to the new and splendid building on 
Tower. Hill, the royal fortress has lost nearly all its 
distinctive marks. -Its old terrors as a state-prison are 
now dead; and with the exception of being still the 
repository of the regalia and the records, it is become 
merely an arsenal and a garrison. As an arsenal it is 
the most important in the empire, being the head- 
quarters from whence issues the direction of all military 
stores: but for every other purpose which it now serves, 
the remaining offices within it might be removed, and 
the site given up to the encroaching demands of a busy 
commerce. Its vicinity to the bustle and traffic of the 
city and river detracts greatly from the picturesque 
effect of the Tower, though to the reflective observer 
it teaches a lesson worth infinitely more than mere 
picturesque effect. The contrast speaks of the mighty 
change that has passed over society. From the river, 
however, the view is very fine. And on all sides the 
citadel, or keep, with its four turrets, are seen rising 
above the mass of buildings which envelop them. But 
on the north-west side, next to the city, the walls 
appear to have built on them a number of mean-locking 
structures, which give to the Tower, from this point of 
view, the appearance of being a congeries of building’ 
brought together without much regard to method or 
order. On the other side the lofty massive warehouses 
of St. Katherine’s Docks seem almost to overtop the 
fortress. ‘“* Everywhere,” says an eloquent writer, “ in 
and about this ancient abode of royal state, neglect 
has taken place of admiration, vulgar industry has 
come in the room of courtly sport, and in many in- 
stances squalor has usurped the old inheritance of 
splendour. Even here, however, there is a lesson 
which is cheering as well as moral:—the place where 
plots were aforetime hatched, as well against the safety 
of the kings of England as against the liberties and 
lives of their subjects—where patriotism has been im- 
mured from the light of the sun—and where blood, too 
pure and ardent in its love of man for the age, has 
been spilt, is now¢devoted to the peaceful, the exhili- 
rating and the enriching labours of commerce. Royalty 
has sped westward, and all that is called fashionable 
in life has followed ; but old father Thames still sweeps 
along by the Tower, and the burden of his every wave 
is provision to a thousand of the human race. The 
great may shift their places of abode, and alter the 
forms of their observances; but wheresoever Nature 
places the grand elements of utility, thither will mau- 
kind throng and prosper.” 

It has been contended that the Tower of London is 
of Roman origin. The controversy, which is ef an 
antiquarian nature, need not be aeaer a. Mr. 
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Bayley is decidedly of opinion that there is no evidence 
whatever for such a conclusion; and Messrs. Britton 
and Brayley go no farther than supposing that the site 
might have been occupied by the Romans as a station 
for a military encampment or fortress. They say, 
“ That the Londinium of the Romans was at once a 
fortress, a fort, and a municipium, is attested by the 
best-informed historians and antiquaries ; and that the 
site of the present Tower would be the most likely spot 
to be chosen for a place of defence, is deducible from 
its situation. It is a tract of land gently raised above 
the river, the Essex marshes, and those on the opposite 
side of the Thames, where a fortification was afterwards 
formed by the Saxons, and called South-Wark.” 

Whether the Romans occupied the site or not, it is 
certain that the foundation of the present Tower is 
subsequent to the Norman conquest. Gray the poet 
speaks ‘of. the “ Towers of Julius,” and other writers 
have designated the White Tower as Julius Cesar’s 
Tower; but in a survey, in order to the repair of the 
Tower generally, made in 1532, and now existing in 
the Chapter House at Westminster, though the name 
is used, yet the ground plans of the fortress of the time 
of Elizabeth and Charles. IT. show, that what was then, 
and is now, called the Salt Tower, was the building so 
denominated. Mr. Bayley says that no historian whose 
authority can be relied on furnishes us with the slightest 
ground for supposing that any fortification of import- 
ance ever did exist here until the erection of the citadel 
or keep, called the White Tower. ‘This was built by 
command of the Conqueror, under the superintendence 
of a celebrated military architect, Gundulph, Bishop of 
Rochester. Whether any other buildings than this 
central tower or keep were erected in the time of Wil- 
liam I. does not appear. It is probable that it was 
surrounded by some exterior defences. The buildings 
having been injured by a-tempest about the year 1092, 
repairs and additional fortifications were begun by Wil- 
liam Rufus, which were carried forward by Henry I. 
But the ditch or moat was not thrown round the Tower 
till nearly a century afterwards. This is stated to have 
been done by Longchamp, bishop of Ely, who had been 
appointed Regent during the absence of Richard I. on 
his crusade. Longchamp is stated to have “ enclosed 
the Tower and Castell of London with an outward wall 
of stone, imbattailled, and also caused a deepe ditch to 
be cast about the same.” 

But the creator of the Tower as a palace was, un- 
doubtedly, Henry III. He bestowed great labour and 
expense in adorning the interior and extending the for- 
tifications. ‘Two successive similar accidents occurred 
to the walls and gates which he erected. When first 
erected they fell down, and were destroyed; and on 
being reconstructed met with a similar disaster. This 
was in 1240 and 124]. The cause of these accidents was 
probably the defective nature of the foundations. The 
citizens, who regarded the Tower with a jealous eye, 
and were suspicious of everything done to it, as indi- 
cating the power of the sovereign and their weakness, 
rejoiced at this repeated destruction. Popular belief 
ascribed the accidents to the interference of Thomas a 
Becket, the reputed guardian of the city, who was sup- 

to have risen from his grave for the purpose. 
The accidents have also been ascribed to earthquakes, 
though without any appearance of probability. Henry 
resided in the Tower during a large portion of his trou- 
bled reign. ‘“ Indeed, to him,” says Mr. Bayley, “ the 
Tower owed much of the splendour and importance 
which it possessed in early ages; and to his time may 
be ascribed the erection of some of the most interesting 
of the buildings that are now extant. The records of 
that era, which abound with curious entries, evincing 
Henry’s great and constant zeal for the promotion of 
the fine arts, contain many interesting orders which he 
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gave for works of that kind to be executed. in different 
parts of the Tower. The royal chapels there, as: well 
as the great hall and the king’s chamber of state, are 
subjects of frequent and curious mention.” 

The last additions to the Tower considered to be of 
any importance were made by Edward I. Whatever 
has been subsequently done has consisted of repairs and 
re-edifications. 

- By the time of Henry VIII. the Tower. had been 
falling into disuse as a royal residence, being only used 
on state occasions and at intervals of alarm. As a state 
prison, however, it rose into a horrid celebrity during 
Henry’s reign, which character was tolerably well sus- 
tained during the reigns of his two daughters, and of 
those of the Stuarts. The old ceremonies of holding a 
court in the Tower, and proceeding in state through 
the city to Westminster previous to a coronation, were 
kept up, with some variations, till the reign of James IT., 
when they were finally omitted. All the domestic apart- 
ments in the palace were taken down during James's 
reign, and that of William and Mary. 

But in every reign great attention was paid to keep- 
ing the Tower in a state of repair. Various surveys 
and reports were made, describing its existing state 
and condition at the time, and pointing out the repairs 
which were requisite to be done. On the junction of 
the two kingdoms under James I. the rising spirit of 
commerce began to fill the port of London, and en- 
croachments were made on the Tower precincts. By 
a report made in 1620, it appears that the Tower, which 
is set forth as having been fortified not only within the 
walls, ditches, and wharf, but care also taken in the 
Minories for the lodging of the principal officers, had, 
through the evil example and toleration of some lieute- 
nants, been much encroached upon; whereby the limits 
of the Tower, and of those other habitations and store- 
houses appointed for the public use, were perverted to 
private profit, “ the splendour and magnificence of the 
said royal castle being by that means defaced, and the 
place itself, as it were, besieged in the wharf, ditches, 
and liberties thereof.” Various alterations took place 
at this and subsequent times, for the purpose of reme- 
dying evils which were complained of. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the Tower 
had been greatly neglected ; the ditch was choked and 
looked like a stagnant pool, and the fortifications were 
out of repair. But in 1792, in consequence of appre- 
hensions which were entertained, great exertions were 
made to put it into a suitable state of defence ; the ditch 
was cleared out, and the water once more admitted to 
flow in from the Thames ; flood-gates were constructed, 
and the walls and parapet of the counterscarp were re- 
paired. It is now kept in a clean and efficient state, 
and though, from the number of old houses within it, 
and on the walls or parapet, it could not stand a mo- 
dern cannonading with the destructive engines now 
employed, which would reduce it to ruin in an hour or 
two, it must have been a place of considerable strength 
formerly ; and even now it could withstand an irregular 
assault. The visitor who has not seen a fortified city 
may regard the Tower as a representation of one in 
miniature. 

Of the buildings of the Tower, as they now stand, 
the White Tower is, as already mentioned, the most 
conspicuous, and the most ancient. It stands nearly in 
the centre of the inner ward. It is “a massive quad- 
rangular structure, measuring 116 feet from north to 
south, and 96 feet east and west; its height is 92 feet ; 
and at the south-east end is a semicircular projection of 
about 22 feet. The summit of the walls is embattled, 
and at each angle is an elevated turret rising consi- 
derably above the roof; that at the north-east angle, 
which is the highest and largest, forms an irregular 
circle, projecting considerably from the main walls, and 
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containing the great staircase of communication through- 
out the building. This turret was formerly called the 
Observatory, it having been used for astronomical 
purposes by the celebrated Flamsteed, in Charles II.’s 
reign, before the erection of the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich*.” 

“The exterior,” says Mr. Bayley, speaking of the 
White Tower, “‘ has undergone so many repairs, that 
it is now difficult to trace any part of its primitive 
character: the windows, particularly those belonging to 
the two lower stories, have been greatly increased in 
dimensions, and the surface has been so generally coated 
with a mixture of flints, mortar, rubble work, and 
modern masonry, as to leave but little of the original 
mode of construction visible. In some parts, however, 
of the south and east sides, just above the projecting 
base or splay, two courses of beautiful well-squared 
stone are occasionally met with, Jaid in beds of mortar, 
composed of lime and sea-sand, containing shells and 
small pieces of flint, and forming a joint of about three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness; but whether this 
finished masonry was continued higher or not, is now 
difficult to determine, though from some detached frag- 
ments, which are to be seen in other parts of the build- 
ing, at different elevations, it is rendered extremely 
probable that all, or a great portion, of the exterior 
facing was of a similar nature.” To this extract Messrs. 
Britton and Brayley append the following observation : 
“Tn support of this opinion, we may state, that it was 
a very common practice in the Norman times to face 
exterior walls with small pieces of squared stone.” 

The designation by which this building has been Jong 
known, namely, the White Tower, is conjectured, with 


* Britton and Brayley’s ‘ Memoirs of the Tower,’ p. 243. 
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considerable appearance of probability, to have arisen 
from an ancient practice of whitening over the exterior 
walls. In a mandate of the year 1241, issued by 
Henry III., which is still extant, the practice of whiten- 
ing the walls is twice alluded to. 

The White Tower, though constituting, in fact, the 
original ‘Tower of London, and having been the royal 
residence, is not open to the inspection of the general 
visitor. Under the basement floor are capacious vaults ; 
the interior consists of three lofty stories, divided longi- 
tudina!ly, from the base to the summit, by a wall seven 
feet in thickness. The first or basement floor over the 
vaults, besides two spacious rooms, used as store-houses, 
contains a singular apartment, which appears to have 
been originally intended for a prison. It occupies the 
south-east corner of the floor; the walls were sixteen 
feet thick; light was admitted by four narrow loop- 
holes, which are now, however, widened to the extent 
of four feet. In this dungeon it is traditionally, but not 
authentically, stated that Sir Walter Raleigh was con- 
fined, and that it was here he wrote his celebrated 
* History of the World.’ The great majority of the 
state prisoners were not confined in the White Tower, 
but in a tower at the north-west side of the inner ward, 
now used as the mess-room of the officers of the gar- 
rison, and also in other towers round the inner ward. 
But prisoners were confined in the dungeon on the 
basement floor of the White Tower during the reign of 
Queen Mary, as is evident from the remains of inscrip- 
tions written on the walls. 

The communication between the basement floor and 
the first story of the White Tower is chiefly by a spacious 
staircase within the circular part of the north-east ex- 
tremity of the building, the vaulting of which appears 
to have been constructed in the same manner as *’ 
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dungeon or prison. On the first floor is a chapel, 
in a very bold style of Norman architecture, which is 
now appropriated as a repository fer records. This 
chapel is directly over the prison on the basement floor, 
and occupies the entire space from the first story to 
the roof. It is supposed to have been anciently used 
for the private devotions of the royal family when 
residing here, but it is uncertain when it was first 
appropriated to its present use. It is known to have 
been a repository for records as early as Charles II.’s 
time. It is not likely, as has been remarked, that its 
dilapidation would have been suffered as long as the 
fortress remained a royal residence. 

“In point of division, the uppermost story exactly 
corresponds with those beneath it; but the rooms are 
much loftier, and, from the originality of their appear- 
ance, excite a greater degree of interest. In that called 
the Council Chamber (which is the largest apartment, 
and reputed to be the place where councils were as- 
sembled when the reigning monarch held his court in 
the Tower), the roof is sustained by vast beams of 
timber, disposed in transverse and horizontal frame- 
work, and supported by two rows of transverse posts. 
This arrangement has every appearance of high anti- 
quity, and h&rmonizes exceedingly well with the grand 
und substantial featares of the other parts of the build- 
ing. ‘The eastern wall is pierced by five lofty openings, 
with semicircular arches, but without ornament or 
moulding of any kind, which communicate with the 
adjoining room: one of these is partly closed with a 
thin partition, in which is a smaller opening, equally 
plain, and assimilating in character to the arch over it. 
It was at a council sitting in this chamber that, as tra- 
ditionally affirmed, the Protector Gloucester ordered 
Lord Hastings to be led to instant execution, and 
commanded the arrest of the Archbishop of York, the 
Dichop of Ely, and Lord Stanley. 

“The whole of this floor is now annexed to the 
Record Office, the largest apartment having been so 
appropriated at the instance of Mr. Lysons, the late 
keeper of the records, in 1811. Additional light has 
been admitted into both apartments by the insertion of 
windows in the roof *.” 

The entire White Tower may be termed a store- 
house, one portion being reserved for armouries, con- 
taining many thousand stands of arms, the other portion 
being used as a Record store. ‘The military stores com- 
prise gunpowder, armourers’ tools, small arms, cavalry 
end nautical weapons, suits of armour, &c. 

The south and north sides of the enclosure in which 
the White Tower stands are formed by two extended 
and handsome brick ranges of buildings; the south 
range being the Ordnance Office, the north range the 
Grand Storehouse, or repository of modern military 
weapons, principally of small arms ready for use. 
The pediment over the main entrance of the latter 
is adorned with sculptured royal arms and trophies, 
designed by the famous Grinling Gibbons. At the 
north-west extremity of the pavement in front of the 
Grand Storehouse is the church, or chapel, of the 
Tower, which was erected in the time of Edward I. 
It is supposed to oceupy the site of a chapel still more 
ancient. It is a low edifice, void of all ornament, with- 
out buttress or battlement, but having a small tower 
at the west end, surmounted by a bell-turret. The 
dimensions of this church are sixty-six feet in length, 
fifty-four in breadth, and twenty-four from the floor to 
the roof. The chief interest of the chapel arises from 
its being the resting-place of many illustrious persons, 
who either died in the Tower, or were decapitated on 
Tower Hill. 

Here lie Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, 
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and Lord Deputy of Ireland—the representative of one 
of the bravest and proudest of the Anglo-Hibernian 
families—who being committed to the Tower on a 
charge of treason, died of a broken heart; Anne Boleyn, 
the unfortunate, and Katherine Howard, the guilty 
wife, of Henry VIII., with several of their friends and 
relations ; Thomas Cromwell, the instrument, favourite, 
and victim of Henry; the Duke of Somerset, Northum- 
berland, and Lady Jane Grey, with her husband ; the 
Duke of Norfolk, who was beheaded for aspiring to the 
hand of Mary, queen of Scots; his son the Earl of 
Arundel; the brave but rash favourite of Elizabeth, the 
Earl of Essex; and, amongst others, three of the 
Scotch lords who suffered for the rebellion of 1745. 

This chapel was subjected to the episeopal authority 
of the Bishop of London by Edward VI., which was 
confirmed by Queen Mary. 

Under James I. the right of the chaplain of the 
Tower to perform the ceremonies of marriage and 
baptism was questioned, but the right has been since 
fully recognized and established. 

The advowson belongs to the crown, and the chaplain 
receives from the Exchequer a yearly salary of 1154/. 5s. 

The armouries in the Tower may be described as 
three: the “ Horse Armoury,” “ Queen Elizabeth's 
Armoury,” and the “ Small-arms Armoury,” in which 
are piled immense stores of small arms ready for im- 
mediate issue. ‘The two first armouries are repositories 
of ancient weapons and armour kept for exhibition— 
the third not merely for exhibition, but use. 

A few years ago the state of indiscriminate confusion 
in which the collection of ancient weapons and armour 
was exhibited, and the startling names and uses which 
were assigned them, was a subject of regret or ridicule 
to intelligent persons. Dr. Meyrick, in his work on 
* Ancient Armour,’ which was published in 1824, called 
public attention to it; and on his representations 
government accepted his offer of gratuitously arranging 
the collection in historical order. A building was 
erected in 1825 for the purpose of containing the 
equestrian figures. ‘The improvement which has been 
introduced into the ancient armouries has in some 
measure been extended to the guide-book which is 
sold to visitors at the Tower. But the spectator is still 
told, viva voce, a few of the old strange stories, which 
perhaps habit has rendered too familiar to be easily 
forgotten. 

The wood-cut given in the present Number repre- 
sents the interior of the “* Horse Armoury.” A refer- 
ence to it will convey a clearer idea of the contents and 
arrangement of this collection than a mere verbal 
description. Before the year 1825 this armoury was a 
mass of confusion. Armour of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries was placed on figures, to which the 
names of historical characters of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries were assigned. On the representations 
of Dr. Meyrick, made personally, and in his ‘ Critical 
Inquiry into Ancient Armour,’ (3 vols. 4to., 1824,) the 
attention of government was drawn to the subject ; and 
as that gentleman kindly offered to take the trouble 
of placing the entire collection in chronological and 
historical order, arrangements were made for the pur- 
pose. A new building was erected in 1825, to contain 
the “Horse Armoury.” This was constructed from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Wright, clerk of the Works to the Board of Ord- 
nance. It is a one-storied building, erected along the 
south side of the White Tower. The interior of the 
building is an apartment 149 feet in length, and 33 in 
width. It is divided into two unequal parts or walks, 
the equestrian figures occupying the centre. In front 
of the equestrian figures are a number of figures in- 
tended to represent men at arms, bowmen, pikemen, 
&e., along with a variety of weapons and armour, 
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Behind is a quantity of armour and weapons, of differ- 
ent ages, but principally of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, along with a number of figures, 
neatly and tastefully arranged. The whole collection 
is exceedingly interesting, and is probably one of the 
finest armouries in Europe. 

The origin of collections of this nature is thus de- 


scribed by Dr. Meyrick :—‘t The several armouries of 


Europe seem to have first taken their form in the six- 
teenth century. ‘The emperors Maximilian I. and 
Charles V., and the kings Henry VILI. and Francis I. 
are the monarchs to whom the foundation of these 
collections is to be attributed, and who lived in the last 
age of chivalric splendour. The consequence is, that 
alihough in private families a few suits of earlier date 
had been preserved in Italy, that of Maximilian, with 
its steel camboys, and that of Henry VII. resembling 
it, are the oldest specimens in Germany and England. 
When, however, these collections were formed, the 
names of warriors, long antecedent, were given to 
them; and as at that time chronology of costume was 
never attended to like the paintings of the day, they 
were readily taken as faithful representations. Hence 
the Ambras collection now at Vienna, though contain- 
ing armour of the same period as the suits in the Tower, 
has, equally with this, been asserted to possess specimens 
of antiquity*.” 

The commencement of the collection of royal and 
equestrian figures in the “ Horse Armoury” was in 
1686, when Gibbons, the well-known sculptor, carved 
two, intended to represent the two Charleses. The 
collection gradually accumulated ; and being intended 
merely for a show, the figures were clothed in pieces 
of armour taken from the ‘Tower stores at random, and 
were named as whim or fancy dictated. ‘The arrange- 
ment which is now made renders the collection a 
study. 

Only twelve out of the entire number of suits of 
armour in this collection can be positively identified. 
The others were made up by Dr. Meyrick, from his 
knowledge or supposition of the style or fashion of the 
age. Over each figure is a banner, on which the name 
assigned to the figure, and the presumed date, are 
inscribed. We copy the list from Messrs. Britton and 
Brayley, as it shows how they have been made up :-— 

“ 1272. Edward I., King of England, in the act of 
sheathing his sword. ‘The hauberk, hood, sleeves, and 
chausses of the armour, although not actually of this 
period, have been fabricated from portions of ancient 
chain mail. On the surcoat, by which the hauberk is 
partially concealed, and on the shield, are depicted the 
royal arms. 

“ 1450. King Henry VI., in plate armour, of pecu- 
liar workmanship; the back and breast-plates being 
flexible. The sleeves and skirt are of mail; the sollerets, 
or coverings for the feet, are pointed: the gauntlets 
are tastefully formed and wrought. In the right hand, 
the figure holds a weapon, formerly shown, in the small 
armoury, as the Lochaber-axe with which Colonel Gar- 
diner was killed at the battle of Preston Pans; but in 
reality it is a general's pole-axe, of German workman 
ship, and of the same date as the armour. The saddle, 
which is of bone-work, bearing a German inscription, 
is particularly curious: the caparisons are of velvet, 
embroidered with the arms of France and England. 

“1465. King Edward LV , in an iron- -studded tilting 
suit, consisting - of batk and breast-plate, burgonet hel- 
met, guard for the bridle-arm, gauntlets, jambieres, or 
coverings for the legs, and slipper stirrups with ancle 
guards. The lance is modern, but its vam-plate, of a 
prior age, is exceedingly curious. The housing of the 


* Meyrick, Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, vol. iii, 125. 
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horse is of black velvet, powdered with the king’s 
badges ; namely, the white rose and the sun. 

- 1508. King Henry VIL. in a suit of fluted steel, 
probably of German manufacture, coasisting of a bur- 
gonet helmet, with open menlonierc, or chin-piece, and 
visor; globular breast-plate, with placate and back- 
plate; tasses, or skirts; garde de reine; vam-braces 
and rear-braces, connected by elbow pieces; genowil- 
lieres, or armour for the knees, with demi-cuisses af- 
fixed ; jambieres and sollerets. The horse is accoutred 
in the manefacre, chanfron with ear-pieces, poitral and 
croupiere ; war-saddle, with burr and cantel, faced with 
steel. 

* 1509. Ming Henry VIIL., in a tilting helmet, with 
rising beavor and visor; a pouldron for the left shoul- 
der, with shifting pass-guard gorget ; breast-plate, with 
placate; back-plate, vam-brace, and rear-brace, with 
shifting elbow-caps ; fixed gauntlet for the sword hand, 
and tilting gauntlet on the bridle hand; tassets, demi- 
cuisses with genouillieres ; jambieres to the ancle, and 
sollerets. In the right hand is a marted de fer, and, on 
the left side, an arming sword. This suit is richly in- 
laid with gold. ‘The horse wears a chanfron, with 
spiral spike, manefaire, poitral, and croupiere, in three 
pieces. The bow and cantel of the war-saddle are faced 
with steel, and the stirrups are richly engraved. This 
is the first of the suits of armour which has been posi- 
tively identified. The others, of known appropriation, 
will be marked by asterisks. 

* 1520. Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, in plate 
armour, very similar to that last described. 

“©1535. Edward Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, in a richly- 
gilt suit, formerly shewn as that of King George the 
Second. This exhibits little variation from the two 
preceding suits. 

* 1552. King Edward VI., in russet armour, richly- 
embossed and gilt, formerly shown by the warders as 
that of Edward the Black Prince. ‘This is an exquisite 
specimen of art. 

“1555. Francis Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, in 
a suit of plate armour, richly gilt, in slashes. 

** 1560. Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. The 
armour of this nobleman, as stated by Dr. Meyrick, 
was formerly kept in the tilt-yard, and there exhibited 
on particular days. On different parts of it are en- 
graved the initials R. D., the collar of the garter, the 
figure of Saint Michael, and the Earl's badge, the 
ragged staff. It appears to have been originally gilt. 

“ 1570. Sir Henry Lee, Master of the Armouries, 
and Champion to Queen Elizabeth, in a plain suit, for- 
merly attributed to William the Conqueror. 

* 1585. Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, in armour 
richly engraved and inlaid with gold. It was worn by 
the Champion of England at the Coronation of King 
George the Second. In the right hand of the figure 
is a Maltese sword, of curious workmanship. 

* 1605. King James I., in a plain suit, formerly 
shown as that of Henry IV. He holds, in a perpendi- 
cular direction, a tilting-lance, fourteen feet in length, 
and, in the thickest part, two feet three inches in cir- 
cumference, used for running at the ring. 

** 1606. Sir Horace Vere, Captain-General, holding 
in his right hand a small mace. 

“1608. Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel. 
figure, also, is armed with a mace. 

“ 1612, Henry, Prince of Wales, son of King 
James I. The armour is richly gilt, and engraven 
with representations of battles, sieges, and other mili- 
tary subjects. A steel mace is suspended from the 
saddle bow, and a Toledo sword rests on the right 
stirrup. 

“ 1618. George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, in 
plain armour, formerly shown as that of Henry the 
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Sixth. The figure is grasping a wheel-lock petronel, 
the stock of which is of ebony, inlaid with ivory and 
mother-of-pearl. 

* 1620. Charles, Prince of Wales, when, appa- 
rently, about twelve years of age. The armour is 
richly-engraved and gilt. 

“1635. Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. 
The only peculiarity in this suit is, that it descends no 
lower than the knees, armour for the legs having been 
about that time discontinued. 

* 1640. King Charles I. The armour, which is 
curiously wrought, and entirely gilt, was presented to 
him, when Prince of Wales, by the City of London. 

“1685. King James II. His dress consists of a 
drab-coloured coat, with covered buttons and silver 
lace, which partially covers a waistcoat of bright blue 
velvet. His only defensive armour is a cuirass, a long 
gauntlet, and a helmet, the grating of which represents 
the royal arms, and also bears the letters I. R. II. The 
saddle, holsters, &c. are of velvet, richly-embroidered 
with gold Jace; the pistols, which the latter contain, 
are cusiously inlaid with silver and ivory. ‘This figure 
stands in advance of the platform, against the eastern 
wall.” 

It would have been better, when this collection was 
reformed by Dr. Meyrick, if the old practice of giving 
names to the figures had been abandoned. The majo- 
rity of the visitors are apt to consider them as “lively 
effigies” of the historical characters whose names they 
bear, instead of regarding them as representations of 
the fashion of the panoply of a knight or warrior of the 
age to which they are referred. This objection is partly 
obviated in those figures which are clothed in armour 
known to have belonged to the individuals: but any- 
thing which tends to degrade the collection into a 
mere show runs counter to what should be its prime 
object. 

The armour worn by the Normans was a defensive 
dress made of small minute iron rings, joined together, 
so as to resemble, at a distance, a clothing of net-work. 
Of this ringed or chain-mail Dr. Meyrick had not met 
with any perfect specimen when he arranged the collec- 
tion in its present form. There has been since ob- 
tained, however, a suit of this chain-mail, which is 
supposed to be of the age of Stephen, and, consequently, 
upwards of 700 years old. If the authenticity of this 
suit is ascertained with any degree of probability, it is 
perhaps the only perfect specimen extant of the age to 
which it is referred. It is placed on a figure intended 
to represent a “ Norman Crusader on horseback,” and 
it is certainly one of the most curious objects in the 
room. 

This chain-mail, though uncouth and clumsy, was 
calculated to preserve the wearer from the projectiles 
then in common use—the arrow sent home by the force 
of the arm, or the stone propelled by the sling. But as 
improvements were made in destructive engines, the 
chain-mail gave place to the scale-armour, and this 
again to the massive cumbrous pieces of plate-armour 
with which the warriors of a later date sheltered them- 
selves from the arrow projected by the cross-bow, or 
from the murderous blow of the battle-axe. An 
example of the scale and plate armour may be seen on 
the first figure in the wood-cut, to which the date of 
1272 is given. This, with the exception of the suit of 
chain-mail, is the oldest in the collection: it is made up 
from old pieces of armour. 

From 1272 there is a transition of nearly two cen- 
turies. The next figure has the date 1450 assigned to 
it, with the name of Henry VI. It is in plate armour 
of peculiar workmanship. 

There are but fifteen years of difference between this 
and the adjoining figure, to which the name of Ed- 
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ward IV., and the date of 1465, are given. The remain- 
ing figures all belong to the sixteenth century, “ the last 
age of chivalric splendour,” and the seventeenth, when 
armour was worn more for show than use, and towards 
the latter part of which the “ fashion” disappeared. 
A second equestrian figure wearing a suit of armour, 
which is positively identified as having belonged to 
Henry VIII., is placed in a recess in the wall, in front 
of the range of equestrian figures. It is clothed in a 
curious suit of armour, which was presented to Henry 
by the emperor Maximilian I., on Henry’s marriage 
with Katharine of Aragon. This is the most splendid 
in the collection. It is washed with silver, and covered 
with engravings. 

In this recess are also placed two small figures, each 
accoutred in armour known to have belonged to the 


‘young princes represented, Henry and Charles, sons of 


James I. Over the figure of Henry VIII. is a Latin 
inscription, purporting that in the reign of George IV., 
the Duke of Wellington being Master of the Ordnance, 
the collection wai historically arranged by Dr. Meyrick. 
To this the date 1826 is affixed. 

The figures on foot in front of the equestrian range 
represent—a foot soldier of 1540 in dark armour; a 
swordsman of 1506 in half-armour, with a puckered 
velvet skirt; a pikeman of the time of Charles I. in 
brown armour, studded with brass nails; and an archer 
of the year 1590. This figure is attired in a brigandine 
jacket, or doublet, containing pieces of iron, and cu- 
riously quilted ; sleeves and skirts of green, long hese, 
and square-toed shoes. In the right hand is a bow, 
and on the same side a quiver of arrows. 

In the rear of the equestrian figures, on a raised 
platform within a recess, which occupies nearly three- 
fourths of the length of the building, is placed a great 
variety of arms and armour, tastefully. disposed. A 
large portion of it is composed of the armour, weapons, 
and ensigns used in the civil war in the time of Charles I. 
There are also figures of Knights of Malta, and a repre- 
sentation of St. George and the Dragon, as the guide- 
book says, “ nearly as large as life,” and exhibiting the 
saint “in the very act of killing the dragon with a 
spear.” ‘The body of the dragon, and a bed of rushes 
on which it is supposed to be crouching, are composed 
of sword-blades. 

It is to be regretted that this collection is not placed 
where the visiter, if he wished it, could leisurely and 
repeatedly examine it. A mere sight of the col- 
lection is surely not the object in view in its preser- 
vation, for that conveys no information. An ingenious 
person making himself acquainted with the nature and 
uses of the arms and armour used in former periods 
would find his study of history greatly aided; while to 
the artist and mechanic an examination of the progress 
of the art of the armourer in different periods would 
prove, if not beneficial, at least interesting. The ne- 
cessity of being attended by a warder, and the sum 
paid for a sight of the armouries, is an effectual barrier. 
Few will willingly pay a second time for a hasty and 
unsatisfactory inspection. 'The consequence is, that the 
visiters are composed mostly, if not entirely, of people 
from the country who visit London, especially in the 
summer, and to whom the Tower is one of the sights 
of the metropolis; and of foreigners who cannot be 
thereby influenced in favour of our taste or gene- 
rosity. 
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